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SUMHER BEDS AND BEDDING, 



j|HE spirit of revolution continues to 
invade every avenue of domestic 
living no less than public, and one 
is constantly discovering new de- 
partures which quite overthrow 
one's conservatism in spite of one's 
self, for, luckily, such innovations 
are of much value, being usually 
the outcome of scientific develop- 
ment, and many things which seem 
to be tricks of trade, which catch 
the nimble dollar, are in reality something more, and go to 
show how alert business men must be to watch the spirit of 
science as it offers improvements and applies the new idea to 





Brass Bed, By Hoskins & Sewell. 

the manufacturers' art. Lessons in modern hygiene are 
nowhere more prominently exemplified than in a bedroom. 
Compare the present day fittings of the bed with that of the 
historical affair of Henry VIII. at Windsor. It measured about 
11 feet square and was as heavy as a house; in addition, it was 
encumbered with heavy draperies and canopy, and had cover- 
ings weighty enough to smother its occupant. In those 
days the kingly apartments were great, rambling, high- 
studded apartments, and, in order to be at all comfort- 
able in bed, the canopy and curtains were necessary to 
keep off draughts and to afford privacy. Luxury was 
lavished upon these features of the palaces, and con- 
servatism maintained the idea throughout Europe and 
America until sanitary science came along and issued its 
decree of banishment. While there has been a revival 
recently of the canopy bed, it has been only among the 
very wealthy classes, who build new houses like palaces, 
with ample space and a desire for the novel; but in the 
great majority of modern houses the canopied and cur- 
tained four-poster is rarely found. Hygiene has taught 
the unwholesomeness of the air-excluding draperies, 
and where one is met with in a city house it looks out of 
place and incongruous. A light canopy with a narrow 
fall of lace is all that is used. The very best evidence 
of this hygienic development is noticed in the quick 
acceptance of the brass bedstead and its sister protege, 
the iron bedstead. Any one who' has given up the 
heavy, dust-collecting carved bedstead and adopted the 
late airy, clean brass bedstead fully appreciates the 
difference, not only in the care of keeping it sweet and 
clean, but in the pleasantness of occupancy. There are 
no hidden corners where unwelcome guests may establish 
themselves, the most important matter to all house- 
keepers who are subject to the carelessness of indifferent 
servants. 

The brass and iron bedsteads are readily washed, 
springs easily removed, and the air passing in and around 



thenf keeps^them above reproach. As an offset to the advan- 
tages" of a brass bedstead, the folding bed is certainly a con- 
spicuous example. Convenient though they may be in our 
modern flats, they are a subject for concern. They present 
every feature in exact opposition to sanitary hygiene. ■ Such as 
found in a "stuffy," dark, flat bedroom, where every means 
should be employed to keep away odors and exhalations, there 
we find the folding bed a perfect paragon for holding them. 
Few people appreciate how unhealthy are the collections in and 
around a bed. Human life is its own enemy, and the poison 
which the skins emits while lying between sheets is more 
serious than we think. Especially is this true of unhealthy 
bodies. Every care should be taken to thoroughly air and dry 
out the bed every day before the bed is made up. The 
example of an excellent housekeeper is a good one for those 
who can follow it. She hangs the bedding from the folding 
beds over the line in an unused room all day, the maid making 
the bed up at retiring time. This keeps everything sweet and 
allows the mattress to have a. circulation of air about. 

Twin bedsteads are the hygienic institution of the day; 
especially in the nursery should this sleeping method hold good. 
Tuck two children between the same sheets, one healthy and 
strong, the other weak and delicate, and what is the result ? 
The sickly child feeds upon the vitality of its companion, 
sapping the energy of its body, until it becomes ill and 
enervated. Some one has said: " The sooner single sleeping 
becomes an irrefragable law, the less humanity will have to 
regret." 

Many doctors affirm that they expect to live to see all 
humanity sleeping in single beds. The healthfulness of single 
sleeping is continually being brought to notice in the medical, 
field. Many a nursery is being transformed by the advent of 
the pretty little brass or white iron bedstead. The iron bed- 
stead is so reasonable in price as to come within reach of 
almost any person. 

Certainly manufacturers are doing their best to further this 
health notion by offering us the daintiest and most hygienic 
of beds. Heavy mahogany affairs have been replaced 
by airy looking beds in brass or in iron, enameled to harmonize 
with the drapery tints of the apartment, thus carrying out a 
particular color scheme to perfection. In all well-regulated 
households, even to the servants' room, twin bedsteads, where 
there are two companions to a room, show the accepted 
sleeping order. 

Now as to the keeping of beds in order, it must be admitted 
that bedsteads and their furnishings rarely receive all the 
attention they require for assuring health and cleanliness. 
This may be due either to the fact that in some houses beds 
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are instinctively left to be attended to at the traditional spring cleaning, 
or to the mistaken notion that, inasmuch as the mattresses are turned 
and the bedclothes removed every day, there is hardly any possibility 
for the accumulation of an amount of dust and dirt that maybe injurious. 
The metal bedstead, as already stated, has decided advantages 
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over the old or wooden one, but both can be kept in perfect 
order with a medium amount of attention, provided this 
be given regularly. Beds harbor dust more than one rea- 
lizes, as can be seen by lifting the laths under the mattress. 
In the case of wooden bedsteads, these little nests and every 
corner should be dusted with a brush at intervals, and the 
brush should be extended to the mattress, -which harbors 
dirt along the edges, especially wherever a button is fixed. 
The tops of the mattresses also, particularly along the but- 
tons, usually have a considerable collection of dust. A loose 
cotton cover over the mattress, made to button at one end, 
goes a great way toward keeping it clean. This can be 
washed and changed as often as needs be without much trouble. 
Happily the feather bed is almost a thing of the past. Our 
grandmothers, who mostly used feather beds, used to remake 
them at very regular intervals, the ladies of the family, with 
their heads tied up, themselves directing the operation. In 
French and Swiss villages the combing of flock and horsehair 
and the picking and airing of feathers is a very familiar sight. 
If the mattress or feather bed only needs freshening, the 
operation can be done at home. Unpick the ticking, remove 
the flock or feathers, pick them all over thoroughly and expose 
them for twenty-four hours at least to the sun and the air. In 
cases of infection the articles should be sent to some well- 
known public disinfectory, where everything is baked in large 
ovens arranged expressly. It is very important to air all the. 
bedding thoroughly — that is to say, to turn it out bodily into 
the open air. If this is impossible, the mattresses of beds 
Should be placed on the floor near an open window if possible, 
on a sunny day, and this apparently trifling point cannot be 
too highly recommended. If this process is regularly carried 
out at certain intervals, the caring of bedding will not really 
imply more trouble than the dusting of a room, with an occa- 
sional turn-out. • 

Blankets are a difficulty to many people, mostly because 
they cannot make up their minds as to how often they should 
be washed, nor how they should be treated. In many houses 
they are only washed once a year, at the inevitable spring 
cleaning, but somehow it does not seem rather too rare a 
proceeding. On the other hand, it is really not necessary to 
have them washed more than twice a year, but they must 
have proper care in the interval in the shape of airing, shaking, 
etc. If washed at home they can be got up to perfection, 
whereas by sending them out there is always the risk of shrink- 
ing. A washing machine is very good for this purpose, 
especially as they should never be rubbed by the hand ; in fact, 
when there is no machine, and housewives care for the well- 
being of their goods, they are always treated with what is com- 
monly called a "dolly." This is a well-known contrivance, 
by means of which the blanket is well shaken and worked 
about in the tub, so that it is thoroughly cleansed without 
being touched with the hands. The water should only be 
lukewarm, and no soda must be used — a. little washing powder 
or pure soap well lathered in the water is all that will be 
required. Wring the blankets very dry through a wringer, 
shake them out, and wash again in the same way, wringing 
each time until they are quite clean. Do not rinse them, but 
pull them into shape and hang them out in the sun-, which is a 
great help to preserving a good color. New blankets especially 
should be treated exactly according to these instructions; 
when the material is older there is no longer so much danger 
of shrinking. 

Obviously, all curtains, hangings, valances, etc., harbor 
dust; a fact, however, which need not prevent even the most 
careful people from having them. It is merely a matter of 
taste. Of course, washing materials are more to be advocated 
than serges, woolen stuffs, etc., that will not wash, for the dust 
that clings to such materials must inevitably takeaway from the 
perfect wholesomeness of the room. The neatest way to put 
up valances is to run them onto a narrow wooden lath, fixed 
or merely laid on the bedstead itself under the paillasse. The old- 
fashioned heavy counterpanes, which seemed esseniial to every*, 
householder's happiness, are going out of use, chiefly, perhaps, ' 
because they are so difficult to keep clean, troublesome to wash 
at home (unless there is a great deal of space), and very soon 
ruined by the average laundress, who does not forget to charge 
heavily for "getting them up." For taking abroad they are, 
of course, next to impossible on a< count of their weight; the 
thinner honeycomb pattern is preferable, and for those who 



are not wedded to the traditional " counterpane," a pretty bed- 
spread to match the appointments of the room always looks 
dainty and pleasant. 

Finally, one of the best preparations with which to clean the 
ironwork of bedsteads is berzine collas; it never corrodes, and 
the smell evaporates very quickly ; it is also the best prevent- 
ive against vermin, which sometimes appear in the most unex- 
pected manner. If any such unwelcome visitors should make 
their appearance in woodtn frames, they are more difficult to 
treat, on account of the chinks in the wood; nitric acid, how- 
ever, so< n disposes of the most obstinate cases. It is, per- 
haps, almost superfluous to give these remedies, and it is to be 
hoped that they may rarely have to be called into requisition. 
Benzine collas is a splendid cleansing substance for iron, and 
that is the principal thing to bear in mind. When, however, 
this may be considered too expensive, pure paraffin is a most 
efficient substitute, though it requires a good deal of airing to 
obviate its unpleasant smell, which is the great objection to its 
general use. 

DECORATIVE NOTES. 

HOW to apply gold to china so as to be satisfactory after it 
is fired is a sense of feeling more than anything else, as, 
being so dark and so thick a substance, it is almost im- 
possible to know how much you have used. Firing brings out 
all defective handling, and makes every mistake more pro- 
nounced. Therefore, do not take careless work to the firer 
and expect it to "come out all right," and blame the firer for 
your own mistakes. 

BAMBOO and bead portieres, which are so very pleasant 
for summer use, are very attractive this season. As a 
rule they are three yards in length, although shorter 
ones are not uncommon. They are inexpensive when the 
design is not very elaborate. Some of the more recent ones are 
made up entirely of beads, pale blue and white, pale pink and 
amber and other combinations of much beauty. The patterns 
are sometimes floral, as, for instance, large leaves and flowers 
of iridescent white beads on a blue ground, or shades and 
weaves of green or pink on a white ground. The cost of each 
is $5. When the floral or figure effects are more elaborate 
they amount up to $9.75. Plain bead portieres in solid colors 
are sold for the same price. When mixed with bamboo these 
portieres are lower in price, very pretty ones, with bird and 
flower designs, costing no more than $5. Still cheaper are the 
all-bamboo portieres. In natural bamboo they cost $1.50 for 
the largest size; in all colors, with floral and bird designs, they 
are sold for $3.50; in plain dark green for $2, and in mottled 
bamboo for $1.50. 

JAPANESE porcelain very closely resembles Chinese ware ; 
so closely, indeed, that very frequently only the prac- 
ticed eye can detect the difference. The Japanese undoubt- 
edly obtained their knowledge of art from China, and suc- 
ceeded in producing a ware which is superior to the Chinese 
both in the quality of their paste and the brilliancy of their 
white. Another difference is in the method of ornamentation 
and its close adherence to nature. The ware known as "Old 
Satsuma " was made in the province of Satsuma, in the most 
southern of the three islands composing the empire of Japan, 
by Corean potters. The porcelains of Rita, Hizen, Kouteni and 
Imari differ from those of China only in a still greater variety 
of forms and decorations. The oldest kind of Japanese ware 
was of quaint shape painted on a white ground in red and blue. 
The most perfect production is a fine vitreous porcelain, the 
paste of which is prepared with extreme labor. It is so white 
and thin as to be perfectly translucent, and the glaze is so 
equal and clear and so colorless that one can scarcely believe 
it to be the work of the potter. The Japanese themselves value 
more highly the intrinsic merit and beauty of their unobtrusive 
glazes than the decorative pottery known to the Western people 
under the name of Kioto, Kaga and Satsuma. There are the 
rich brown of the Seto glaze, the deep gray of the Karatsu, and 
the ripe and varied autumnal browns in the tea jars of Omo 
and Iga, and the delicious fawns and buffs of Takatori, which 
must be studied to be appreciated. The most notable produc- 
tions of Japan at the present day are vases of stoneware and 
faience, their lacquered porcelains of modern varieties, and the 
skillfulness of the Japanese are given full play. 
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Suggestions for Summer Furnishinss By H. Pringuer. 



